











32 THE CRUISE OF THE ERIN’S HOPE. 


accomplishment unequalled in the days of Drake and 
Grace O’Malley. It was a feat before which the 
recent exploits of the Fanny pale into insignificance. 
It was a deed that well deserves to be recorded 
amongst the noblest and most daring of the many 
noble and daring deeds that have time and again 
been wrought by Ireland’s children in behalf of their 
native land. 

The Lrin’s Hope reached New York once more on 
the first of August, 1867, after a voyage of 100 days, 
and after having covered during that time over 9,000 
miles. Her return journey was uneventful, though 
carried out under the most trying conditions. In the 
first place the provisions on board, when leaving the 
coast of Ireland, were wholly inadequate for the 
voyage, and were it not that the the Captain had 
the good fortune to obtain further supplies from 
two ships he met at different times on the Atlantic, 
famine would have done for the crew what England’s 
navy failed to do. Moreover, they were but a day 
or two out when General Kerrigan and Colonel 
Tresilian fell ill. Their stalwart constitutions had 
been undermined by the privations they had suffered, 
and by the bad provisions they had been forced for 
some time to live on. A few days after they had 
fallen ill Mr. Sweetman, the first officer, was also 
taken sick. The enforced absence of Mr. Sweetman 
from his post severely handicapped Captain 
Kavanagh, as his crew were already two short. One 
sailor, he who had been wounded by Buckley, had 
been put ashore at Sligo; the second had landed at 
Dungarvan with the military officers. However, in 
the end all obstacles were overcome, and as_ the 
Erin’s Hope sped through the waters of New York 
bay, her brave commander was already revolving 
plans for a more extensive and elaborate expedition 
to his native land. These plans never matured, but. 
whilst he lived, he ever cherished the hope that some 
day a chance would be given him to sail again with 
such men as his comrades of the Zrin’s Hope, on a 
like errand, and under that same green flag it had 
been his pride and joy to hoist over the first Fenian 
transport. 
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Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 


Some Truce of God which breaks its Strife, 


The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew ; 
And dear and early friends—the few 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish Pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze ! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odours blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, Pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air, 
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HERE is a valley in the very heart of mR rari 
merits more notice and regard than it has ae i 
fate to get from this generation. For, ae : He 
lacks the striking natural attractions that sae 
summer tourist otherwhere, yet it is not wi 


certain elements of the picturesque that make it fall but little 


i 1 that water lends 
beautiful. The special charm 
decane it certainly has. A noble inland lake, dotted 


with fertile islands, fills all the foreground as we look upon it 


and, narrowing into a rapid river at its 
ad fee out under the stately bridge and by the 
time-worn towers of an old historic town, ee oo 
But its chiefest interest centres in the ee Toes 
Ciations with all the best and greatest epoc . a 
Past. The lake, the shore, the es cs sae 
memorials of conflict and of conquest : sare pis alls 
sadden the story of the Gael. Celt and No 4 


a . . . . have 
_ Huguenot and Hessian have lived within its bounds, 


fought and founded homes, and left their ried a be 
decaying ruin around the lake. Among t of eR oa 
of the islands, half hidden in a tangle em 
nettles, the rare visitor to these parts neopets 4 ple 
bling shrines of eremite and sage of the go prise grea 
One little promontory marks the traditiona 
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4 OLD TIMES IN BHE BARONY. 


untimely death. Farther down the shore a grey old pile is 
all we have of that strong fortress where in medizval days 
mail-clad Templars kept watch and ward, and farther yet we 
catch sight of a stout, well-preserved old tower in which John 
Lackland passed a portion of his questionable career. Eliza- 
bethan statesmen, Jacobite generals, courtiers of the Grand 
Monarque, these are but some of the varied crowd which in 
the passage of the centuries have trodden the ancient ways 
and filled such a large space in the life of that valley which has 
so strangely fallen into well-nigh utter forgetfulness of them. 

But there be those who find in that midland valley anothet 
and a greater charm. These are they, a small but widening 
circle, for whom the simple lives of our people, their homely 
joys and sorrows, have an interest more tender and more 
profound than the attractions of natural beauty or historic 
association. ‘These are they who, when they mark the modern 
world thrilled by some pathetic picture of dull and con- 
ventional life in the nooks and by-paths of other lands, 
wonder how it is we overlook the rich material for such recitals 
to be found in the little tragedies and comedies enacted 
around us every day. Surely, they think, the Celt in Ireland, 
with his warm heart, his sensitive soul, his varying moods, 
presents us with studies of life and character that should 
have at least as great an interest for us as we take in rural New 
Englanders or the shepherds of Wessex or the fishers of 
Scotland or the Creoles of Louisiana. Ah, but it will be said, 
surely the reason is as plain as the fact. Your possibly 
interesting characters in the by-paths of Ireland are in the 
same plight precisely as the pre-Agamemnonian heroes—they 
lack the Sacred Bard. Which, being interpreted, means that 
we, like AZsop, must look for a Man, a gifted weaver of fact 
and fancy, who, full of sympathy for our people, and equipped 
with the power to compel this exigent age to hear him, will do 
for rural Ireland what Thomas Hardy or Mary Wilkins, ot 
Cable or Kipling or Barrie have done for the simple people 
they have so rescued from obscurity. 

This is, no doubt, true. But, pending the arrival of the 
Seer, may not much be done by those who, content to play he 
part of literary hodmen, gather and get ready the materials 
out of which the master-builder may rear the lofty pile. In 
some such humble hope the present sketch is conceived. It 
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entire shore of the lake on that side, and in breadth slopes 
gently inland for some seven miles. In the south it ends in 
the important town of Luainford, from which it takes its name. 
Its full and legal title is the Barony of Luainford, but it is 
always called “the Barony” by its inhabitants, and to some 
extent also by the rest of the county. But it would not be 
human nature for outsiders to acquiesce in this assumption of 
superiority, and they give the shorter title grudgingly and 
under protest. To the Barony people, however, the abbrevia- 
tion is the most natural thing in the world. Loyalty to their 
locality, and thorough belief in its peerlessness is their chief 
characteristic. In their view its superiority is self-evident, and 
the people of other baronies on a distinctly lower level, or, 
as they express it, “ not o’ the wan quality.” Even when fate 
compels a Barony man to live “ down the country,” his pride 
in his birthplace is intensified rather than otherwise. The 
chance wayfarer from it is received with open arms, plied with 
many questionings as to places, persons, and the changing 
times, and charged with the message to all friends that the 
speaker is longing for the day when he can go “up to the 
Barony.” . 

This frame of mind went far to perpetuate amongst them a 
Etimitive simplicity of manner and fashion. Thinking so 
much of’ their» own ways, they preserved the habits and 
customs of their forefathers longer, perhaps, than the folk of 
any other corner of Ireland. This state of things was, no 
doubt, intensified by the fact that they were so “ remote from 
towns.” For it rnay well be doubted if there exists in any 
other part of the United Kingdom a district so large and 
fertile with so few commercial centres. In some five or six 
places, indeed, where the highways crossed or converged, a 
public-house, a post office, and some few thatched cottages 
were dignified in the local speech with the name of town, but 
nobody pretended that they were the seats of any special 
urbanity or progress, or that the current of life flowed less 
dully there than in the fields and farmsteads around. 

Thrown thus upon its own resources, the Barony was, to a 
late period, curiously self-supporting. In many old homes of 
the gentry a huge carven chest stood in the hall, so filled in 
the autumn with flour that it seldom needed replenishing. 
The fields and poultry yards supplied the chiefer wants of the 
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table, and the other requirements of the household, large and 
small, were ministered to by a number of old-world industries 
that, long unfamiliar in other parts of the country, were, even 
in the sixties and seventies of this century, dragging on a 
belated existence in the Barony. : 

The cheerful whirr of the lathe was heard in the wood 
turner’s cottage, and the housewives around had their kitchens 
full of his platters and dishes, and piggins and noggins. 

Further needs produced the potter’s art, and near many a 
roadside house in the Barony, on a low wall by the door, it 
was quite a common sight, and may be still, to see rows of 
crocks, pitchers, pans, and jugs drying in the sun. An rei 
"art much in vogue in the Barony was the fashioning of the clay 
pipe. Indeed, in this article its export trade was considerable 
and extensive. It even produced an elementary form of com. 
mercial traveller, who, packing his pipes in a huge crate,” 
started off for the distant marts of the “County Shleggy; 
for the hyperborean district mistily alluded to as “ beyant 


Enniskillen.” 


Textile fabrics had their manufacturers as well. The 
spinning wheel and the knitting needle were plied by the 
Ancient 


i -emigration days. 
teeming households of the pre-emigra : 
weavers worked asthmatic looms ; and the hackler, with his 
turban of tow and gleaming machine, went his rounds from 


house to house, the universal terror of the children, by whom 


he was regarded as a close competitor with the chimney-sweep 


iti f bogey man to the Barony. | a 
a BS bore baile popularity and social position was 
Paul Kelleher, the recognised circulating tailor of the district. 
It was the custom, as it still is, in the Barony to have one’s 
clothes made at home, and thus Paul was continually ieee 
ing from one house to another in the exercise of his craft. 
And no one was ever surer of a hearty welcome, fea ee 
well on account of his personal qualities as of his artistic Bt : 
He was a genial man, of great observation and Be o 
humour, which made him a most perfect vehicle = x ; 
gossip of the Barony. His arrival in a homeste ae - se 
with the greatest delight. He was treated to the : y : 

the house could offer; he was even encouraged to a a y 
accomplishment of his work, so that the male a fema i ed 
bers of the family might hear the news of the countryside. 
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Himself a bachelor, he was the subject of innumerable sallies 
about his singleness, offers of intercession with the obdurate 
fair, and numerous advantageous proposals, which he would 
be recommended to think over ‘‘ agin Seraft.” 

But oftener he was the recognised arranger and medium of 

these and other domestic events in the case of others, and his 
fund of stories and adventures seemed never to pall. He 
usually timed his work so as to end on Saturday, and then 
began the struggle to secure him for the ensuing week. ‘The 
competition was such that the best way to “ketch Paul” 
was almost raised to the dignity of a fine art. One well known 
method was to drop into his quarters on Saturday night by 
way of a gossip, and quietly to secure his scissors unperceived. 
Wherever the scissors went Paul had to follow, nothing 
loth to have the matter decided for him, and thus avoid 
offence or favour. Once he disappeared altogether from the 
Barony, and after anxious inquiries had been fruitlessly made 
for a while, it was found that he had, as it was phrased, 
‘“gone all the ways to Swinford to larn a new cut.” His 
return from that centre of fashion caused a veritable fever of 
competition to set in, and although to the outward eye the old 
fashions remained unaltered, still the Barony lived on under 
the pleasing delusion that they carried the latest Western 
mode to Mass and meeting if they succeeded in getting Paul 
to make them his usual stiffconfection of frieze and corduroy. 
Nowadays when we come to see the countryside which acted 
as a background to all this old-world life, it is at first sight 
not so easy to account for the affection with which it has 
always been regarded by those born within its bounds. Sooth 
to say, to the unprejudiced eye, it does not look a very lovely 
spot. Weare conscious, as we are being whirled through it 
in the train, of a gently undulating landscape in which the 
prevailing impression is a mixture of greyand green. Of the 
compound, grey is, perhaps, the predominant tone, as much 
from the numberless stone walls that fence the little fields and 
the myriad tortuous bridal-paths, as from the groups of rocks 
that are scattered so plentifully in the fields themselves. 

Yet it is not of that utter barrenness that so strikes us in 
the stone-strewn plains of Galway or of Clare. In the Barony 
the cumberers of the ground are found at rare intervals and 
assume more respectable dimensions. They are for the most 
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part huge, fantastic monoliths, standing in fields that are 
otherwise of exceptional fertility. ‘There is no sweeter grass 
than that grown under the shadow of these mighty boulders, 
and no more golden-hued butter than that which fills the 
crocks of the patient housewives who sit beside their wares in 
the tortuous little streets or on the broad bridge of Luainford 
on market days. 

But, above all, is the Barony the fruitful mother of flocks. 
Nowhere else in Ireland does the sheep reach such majestic 
proportions. The short close herbage and the light dry soil 
tear a veritable race of ovine giants. There in the early 
summer the hillsides are alive with the merry movements of 
its lambs challenging one another to impromptu races round 
the rocks, or contesting the possession of some point of 
vantage on the grassy hillocks. There, too, when the later 
autumn has come, is enacted a leave-taking that iis not 
Without its pathos, for the elders of the flocks are being driven 
from the happy fields they knew so well, whence with many a 
sad bleating, and not without much ado of their masters, they 
must needs depart by long and unfamiliar roads to the great 
annual gathering at Ballinasloe, where after many days they 
arrive frightened and footsore to await their fate. 

The cult of the sheep has necessarily called forth in the 
Barony a goodly number of “ knowledgeable” men, learned in 
the lore of flocks. How often might they be seen and recog- 
nised in the last five decades as they strode over its uplands in 
the early morning clad in the familiar costume that, elsewhere 
almost confined to the stage, still dies hardin the Barony. In 
one hand is the inevitable crook, in the other a no less distinc- 
tive badge of office—the large black bottle, with quill pro- 
jecting from its cork, which contains a cunningly compounded 
mixture believed to be of sovereign value for the healing of 
every ill that sheep are heirs to. The trained eye searching 
for the weak ones of the flock, soon detects a subject for 
treatment. A gentle application of the crook drags it bleating 
by a rapid retrograde movement to a sitting position, where, 
propped against the shepherd’s knees, and with much depre- 
catory flapping of its forelegs in the air, it is dealt with in . 
accordance with the traditional therapeutics of the district. 

The shepherds of the Barony, like all its inhabitants, are 
a tall and spare race, nor are they of that dull and taciturn 
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disposition which so marks the tenders of flocks elsewhere. 
This comes, no doubt, from the livelier fancy of the Celt, and 
from the absence of that isolation that is so common a feature 
of pastoral life. It is also largely helped by certain 
pleasant reunions in connection with their calling. For the 
cult of the sheep has its festivals as well as its hierophants. 
The motley troupe of hangers-on, who in the early days of 
May gather for the washing of the sheep, the need of many 
auxiliaries to convoy them to the lake to go through the old 
ablutionary rite, and return them safely to their fields, make 
of the ceremony a veritable holiday. Nor less so the shearing 
—greatest of pastoral festivities—when the neighbouring herds 
never fail to lend a hand in the disrobing of gentle flocks, 
chequering the dryness of the work by occasional pilgrimages 
toa bottle that lies under some tree hard by, affording a means 
= one refreshment in the intervals between meal and 
eal. 

But it was when the day’s work had closed and the last 
sheep, bewildered and despoiled, had been driven into the 
paddocks, that the full tide of festivity setin. As if by magic 
the boys and girls of the vicinity appeared upon the scene, 
and, just as unaccountably, the local minstrel made his appear- 
ance. Sometimes it was a passing piper, the sound of whose 
bronchitic drone and Wagnerian contempt for melody, was 
hailed with the extreme of delight. Sometimes the old blind 
fiddler appeared, coming up the road as if he scented the 
dancing from afar. But oftenest of all it was Johnny McKay. 
This favourite of the Muses was wont to exhibit a marked 
disdain for the usual accessories of his art. Not only did he 
never dress in character, but to the outward eye he presented 
no appearance whatever of being a musician. A powerful 
man of middle age, he dressed in the usual cut-away frieze and 
brown breeches of the working man, and his demeanour as 
he arrived at a social gathering was markedly modest and 
unobtrusive. But he was always the lion of the evening. Led 
at once to a select corner of the room where an elementary 
form of buffet had been improvised, he was put in what was 
the recognised condition of preparedness for his work. Con- 
ducted thence to a seat of honour, he still betrayed no 
symptom of his calling. But when the psychological moment 
had come, by a dexterous movement that savoured of the 
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prestidigitateur, he produced from various recesses of his 
garments the disjecta membra of a flute. Then, amidst the 
hushed excitement of the onlookers, he rapidly screwed piece 
to piece, and casting a knowing look along the holes with one 
eye closed, he raised to his lips the instrument beloved of the 
Barony, whose tootling tones soon summoned the longing 
couples to the “ flure.” 

There were those on such occasions whose dancing days 
were over, and who would, as they gossiped in the corner, 
compare Johnny’s music with other and earlier forms of 
minstrelsy that had appeared in the Barony. In the memory 
of a generation, some of whom may possibly stili linger there, 
the harper—a belated survival of a glorious past—was seen 
and remembered at the village dance or at the houses of the 
gentry. A man, who could easily be still living, has often 
related to the writer his recollections of a bard—most pro- 
bably the last seen in mid-Ireland—who used to come periodi- 
cally with much pomp and circumstance to visit his father’s 
house. He was blind, but a most handsome and venerable 


‘figure. He always rode—his long white hair and beard of 


orthodox abundance and untidiness—while his servant, riding 
at some distance behind him, carried his harp and other 
belongings. His claim to sit at table with the gentry of the 
Barony was never questioned. His manner had the antique 
courtesy of an earlier time, and his playing was beyond 
expression delightful. He invariably brought with him a 
pack of cards on which the figures were raised, and in the 
pauses of his music he played at his host’s table a most excel- 
lent hand of Spoil Five or Loo. ; 

His successor in the Barony—longo intervallo—was the 
respectable travelling piper who, in the writer’s remembrance, 
visited the houses of the gentry, in which he was always wel- 
come to stay as many days as he wished. One of these, whose 
beat lay between Omagh and Galway—though of another 
social level than the bard—was received with certain dis- 
tinction. After dinner he was invariably summoned to the 
hall, where, with a tumbler of punch hard by, he was wont to 
discourse, with much preliminary wheezing, the airs tradition- 
ally recognised as acceptable to the different members of the 
family. These he would announce in stentorian tones as 


« Th’ ould masther’s favourite—rest his soul.” “ Misther Jack’s 
B 
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favourite—God be wid him.” “ ) 

oe Pere ha marsy on nega sito ystiae Ao 
: uch expressions, well known to be h i 
deieed produced in the midst of he cue ae 

4 care yee 
Spo Sy ie ae GS which is such a characteristic of the 

‘Sometimes the minstrel was called to hj 
exercise of his art. ‘The Feast of St. Pi ard ee 
great devotion in the Barony, and fifty years ago it Was the 
custom for a crowd of its good people to gather into the 
Franciscan Church at Luainford to keep not only the da 
itself, but even its Vigil. The whole night before a thron of 
country people sat up in the little church, and pagsed the thie 
in the familiar and homely practices of Piety then so dear to 
them. poremost among these was the Rosary—the decades 
being “let round” by men or women of recognised social or 
spiritual superiority—not without a mild contention now and 
then as to whether it was Pat Ryan’s or Mrs. Murphy’s turn to 
officiate, or whether the fifth “dicket ” had or had not been 
said. But when this and other devotions were fulfilled 
Johnny McKay would be requested to play a “ pious chune in 
honour of the night that was in it.” This the Barony minstrel 
himself a man of much faith and exemplary life, never failed 
to do, discoursing a “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” with 
a wealth of expression and tremulous pathos that made many 
of his hearers, as they testified, “turrible devout.” But even 
in these days there were not wanting cynics who declared that 
Johnny could not play a hymn “ if you were to kill him,” and 
that the sacred melody he palmed off on the congregation was 
ns else than an adagio rendering of “The Hare in the 

m. 

A delightful characteristic of the Old Times in the Barony 
was the complete absence of any contention between classes 
or creeds. _Indeed, class distinctions were not so sharply 
defined as 1s commonly the case. No great territorial mag- 
nate dominated the Barony. The large landowner was quite 
unknown. In no other part of Ireland is the country divided 
up into so many small fee-simple properties. It thus came 
about that the resident gentry of the Barony were not so far 
removed from the farming classes, either by wealth or social 
position. There were not wanting instances of those who 
had risen in life within one or two generations, nor examples 
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of the instability of human affairs in the persons of those who, 
once the owners of ancient names and hospitable homes, had, 
by a swift fluctuation of fortune, fallen into dependence and 
poverty. Such lessons were not lost on a sensible and quick- 
witted race, and a happy spirit of neighbourliness and inter- 


- dependence—in many cases, too, of the deepest affection— 


marked the relations of the classes. Creed differences were 
also completely unknown. The Barony people are almost all 
of one faith. But here and there amongst them a Protestant 
or a Nonconformist dwelt in the utmost harmony with his 
Catholic friends. Down on the lake shore, a few straggling 
survivals of a Huguenot plantation could be distinguished by 
their strangely pronounced French names, and the fact that 
they did not go to Mass. If another characteristic marked 
them, it would be their friendship for the priest. One good 
fellow—peace be with him wherever his spirit is to-day—was 
never better pleased than when he could bring word to the 
curate that there was a fine hare in Carnaskagh, and his grey- 
hound “ leppin’ to get at him,” or that the lake was “in gran’ 
order for the fly ”—or that the boat was ready for his Rever- 
ence “if so be as he’d be wantin’ to go over to the Seven 
Churches with Mick MacCarthy’s funeral.” 

Another feature of old Barony life, unique, as far as I 
know, in rural Ireland, is worth recalling. It was the custom, 
before emigration decimated and desolated the land, for the 
people to gather into large villages—great groups of thatched 
houses—often two or three hundred together. The dwellers 
in such villages were usually so bound together by ties of 
kinship and clannishness, that one name largely prevailed in 
each, and thus a tribal rather than a territorial title arose. 
Nor were there wanting other and less praiseworthy conse- 
quences. The writer remembers two of these in particular, 
called “Brennan’s Village” and “Carty’s Village,” whose 
comparative merits had to be settled oftener and more fiercely 
than was quite edifying at the fair of Luainford, or the races of 
Garry Castle. This ordeal by combat—the old-fashioned 
faction-fight—is well within the memory of many a Barony 
man. And, sooth to say, it was not, after all, such a savage 
and bloodthirsty affair as the modern humanitarian might 
fancy. It may well be doubted, indeed, if in any other form 
of battle, since armour has gone out couid one have had such 
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value in actual fighting with such little detrime 
The need of aiming high, the closeness of the er cate 
dexterity of the defence, combined to produce, as a general 
rome abd sinter a mighty clashing of sticks, which 
resemble hi 
Thane aceasta nothing so much as a performance of 
or were the passions aroused so very deep-seat 
blazed up suddenly, and were as suelo laid, me 
people were hot, but not vindictive, and in the pauses of their 
fighting the rival villages joined in all the pleasures of the 
current festivals, helped one another in the fields prayed 
ras each other in the church, and wept together as they 
Nee Seah sags sad morning into Luainford on their way 

But it was in holiday-making and the keep} 
that the Barony man was seen af his best. The teenie ie of 
the large villages lent itself to this spirit. It was a point of 
honour amongst them to put the claims of sport second only to 
those of religion. When races or “ Patterns” or fairs were 
toward, then “shame on the false ‘ Baronial’ who lingered in 
his home.” It must be admitted that this tendency accounted 
for much of the people’s poverty. But it was hard to strive 
against public opinion. Sometimes, indeed, a fond father, 
mindful of “hershel and the childher,” would determine to 
stay at home on some race-day and sow the potatoes in his 
little garden by the roadside as the day was fine. But soon, 
as the morning wore on, and the festive wayfarers thronged 
the highway to the fun, his heart would begin to fail him, and 
then some such dialogue would ensue :— 

. Morra, Mike. God bless your work.” 

‘ Morra, boys. And you likeways.” 

‘ Arrah, is it workin’ ye’d be the day that’s in it?” 

Why nat? Sure we have to live, haven’t we?” 

‘ Musha, then, won’t it be afther you? Ye’'ll have to lave 
it some day. Come an out of that to Garry Castle. ’Tisn’t 
every day ye have it.” 

This sort of philosophy, whatever we may think of its 
cogency now, was very powerful with the Barony folk in the 
past, and the invariable ending was :— 
ne eal yer right, boys. Hould hard a minnit, 
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But it is to Christmas—old Christmas in the Barony— 
that the thoughts of survivors of the Old Times will turn ~ 
with keenest pleasure. Few things have so suffered from 
the lapse of time and the flight of the people. Indeed, it 
may well be doubted whether the distinctive features of 
its celebration are not almost wholly passed away ; and 
since they were, as far as the writer knows, unique, it will 
interest the true lover of our people’s customs to chronicle 
them before they become forgotten. 

The first great characteristic of Christmas in the Barony 
was that the chieffestivity took place on Christmas Eve, and 
not on the day itself. Fifty years ago the people, if happy 
enough, were still very poor. Their food was mainly the 
potato, with varying accompaniments, according to the means 
of the individual. Tea, now so common all over the country, 
was then a rare and highly-prized commodity, and in the con- 
sumption of it the festivity of the Barony found its fullest 
expression. Hence it came to pass that it was the Christmas 
cheer, and the equivalent of roast beef and plum-pudding over 
the water. 

But it was late on Christmas Eve that the feast was spread. 
The short mid-winter day of the 24th would be spent either in 
the streets of Luainford at the “ Big Market” of Christmas, 
or in the varied work of the farm and the field. When night 
fell every member of the family gathered round the board. 
It was a time of reunion that admitted of nobody’s absence, 
and the genial spirit of the time flowed over upon those poor 
waifs and strays of humanity—the last sad survivals of families 
that had once spread feasts for themsefves. and now had to 
look to the charity of others for their Christmas fare. The 
poor had always a seat and a hearty welcome at the festive 
table, the sincerity of which was beautifully symbolised by the 
open door. 

Ti was ther. that the pitce de résistance—the capacious tea- 
pot-—was lifted from the hearth and placed upon the kitchen 
table, already strewn with the home-made bread, for the 
making of which the housewives of the Barony were so justly 
famed. A blessing begged upon the good cheer with that 
piety which so permeated the people’s life, caused a momentary 
hush, followed by the full bursting forth of the festive torrent. 
The light-hearted Barony folk, young and old, abandoned 
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themselves unreservedly to the influences of the hour, and 
under the blackened rafters, and by the imperfect light of the 
little candle, a scene of simple enjoyment and content was 
often enacted which it would not be easy to parallel. The 
Barony people loved their joke, and not a little local humour 
flavoured the feast. The old people took the new-fangled 
fluid awkwardly, and their unfamiliarity with it offered a field 
to the family jokist. It would be pretended that in the 
consumption of tea-leaves “and a bit of butther” the chief 
virtue of tea consisted, nor was the time-honoured pleasantry 
of putting a fork in the tea-cup instead of a spoon ever for- 
gotten, the company being furtively bidden to watch the 
efforts of the domestic Tantalus to raise the fragrant liquid 
with its prongs. Nor was there wanting even then an occa- 
sional undertone of sadness so characteristic of the Celtic 
temperament. For at times in the pauses of the fun, the 
older folks—the tender-hearted father or the fond mother— 
looking round the board, would think of the dearly loved chil- 
dren, that but last Christmas sat beside them with laughing 
eyes and ready tongtie, and now “ the craythers ” were lying in 
the “cowld clay” of Ballycommon, or were almost as irre- 
vocably lost to them in Lancashire or New Jersey. And at 
the remembrance a hidden tear would trickle into the Christ- 
mas cup. Such skeletons at the feast became painfully fre- 
quent as the cruel days of wholesale emigration came to break 
up the family, and send the greater part of every household 
to keep their sorry Christmas beyond the sea. 

Some twenty years ago the present writer found himself 
driven by the rain of a December afternoon to take shelter in 
a cottage of the Barony, built on the low-lying land near the 
lake. It was the home of a small tenant farmer, the father 
of a bright and industrious family, and in the past had been 
noted for the neatness and thrift with which its surroundings 
were managed. Now, however, neglect was everywhere 
written large—the walls broken down, the gates unhinged 
and supplied by poles or a high-heeled dray, and grass growing 
unreproved on the little roadway to the door. Entering the 
house, the visitor could ill distinguish in the smoke the figure 
of the old man and his wife seated by the hearth. They were, 
in truth, a forlorn-looking couple. Yet notwithstanding the 
many partings and misfortunes that had so wrecked their 
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home and left them so stranded and alone, they were by no 
means soured or despairing. The vivid faith and hope that 
support the irishman through so many bitter trials were theirs 


‘in no niggard measure, and the innate good nature of the Celt 


Jed them to look out on life with a large and kindly patience. 
This, too, it was that made them flicker up into a momentary 
return of their old cheerfulness at the sight of a friend from 
the past, and their delight was as unselfish as it was sincere. 


3 Naturallv, the talk turned on their children in America, and 


was full of the happily not uncommon story of success in the 


New World. 


eS ’ did ya hear o’ Jimmy? Fwhat de ya think, 
but Bias een t: his own os he’s married ; the gossoon 
that wint the other day—marrid, divil a less, to Regia 
‘girl from down the country, and him and her behind the 
counther all as one as in Jones’ of Luainford, and ten times as 

c in’ in it— he ses.” f 
a Paw da ye mind Kitty, that used to be up about the big 
house; shure, she’s marrid, too, to a mountainy man ine 
below Bile, a main rich fella, and genuwine ebb tes , 
Fwhat de ya think, but he med Kitty write an tell uz oe pay 
the passage and welkim if it was a thing we'd one 1% 
gout to him, an’ it’s the height o’ accommodation we'd have, : 
‘sarra haporth to do from marin’ to night. But I cudn’t ge 
hershel to shtur, she’s in dhread o’ the salt wather. nai 

“ Arrah, listen to him, now. Shure's it’s himsel’ sed tu 

is he ave the Barony.” 

well, have it ne Anyhow, Teil spakin’ o’ the quien 
If they didn’t send us their likenesses, the Sik rio 
dead image o’ thim! Where are they, Sally? ets ; 
worth your while look at Tim sittin’ as shtiff as ya p ae te 
the black shoot an him an’ the wishker out o his chin. 4 


- sir, whin they went firsht, we thought we’d never rise our heads 


i : lift 
again, and on a Christmas night we hadn't the heart to 
the dhrop o’ tay to our mouth, thinking o’ the ae age 
time we had here round the table there, and the places r y 
used to sit on the shtools and on the furrum since eyets . 
wor able to sit be theirshels, with their little a Be 
just above the tatle. Well, well, this smoke is 7 e for 
gettin’ into me eyes; I never seen the like o’ it. Where eet 
I? Oh! aye, likenesses. Well, the first Christmas o got 
them, what did hershel do, do ya think, but lay the table jus 
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the same as if they wor all wid uz again—cups and saucers for 
every indiveedhial wan of them ; and thin—o’ thin, it’s hershel 
is the consedherin woman. Didn’t she go round, and put every 
wan o’ the likenesses shtandin’ up agin the cup where they 
used sit—divil a lie I’m tellin’ ya—and we tuk our tay wid 
them, all as one as if they were there theirshels. Begorra, ya 
never seen a thing gev us such hart. From that out we put 
thim round every Christmas night, and ’tisn’t the wan place we 
have in it, forbye the way it was afther they wint. I tould 
Father John o’ it whin he cum in next, for ’twas he that was 
fond o’ thim, and helped uz to live afther they wint. And 
what do ya think, when he hard what we done, but he turned 
round and blew his nose mighty loud, and walked over to the 
dure. When he cum back, he sez mighty quiet, ‘When ill ya 
be writin’ Mick?’ ses he. ‘Next week, yer Riverence,’ ses I. 
‘Well,’ ses he, ‘tell thim ould Father John sint thim his 
blessin’,’ ses he, ‘and me blessin’ on thim and you night and 
day,’ ses he, ‘and wid that out wid him.” 

The night preceding Christmas Day was held by the wise- 
acres of the Barony to be a time consecrated to weird observ- 
ances and experiences of which traces exist in the folk-lore of 
many other lands. It may interest the curious in such matters 
to know that the traditions of the Baronv did not harmonize 
in one remarkable particular with the belief of which Mar- 
cellus speaks on the battlements of Elsinore. It will be 
remembered that he tells his friend :— 


“« Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then, they say, 2 spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome.” 


Owen Brennan, at least, could never be got to admit this. 
Fated to spend the closing years of an extreme old age in the 
service of a family with whom he had migrated from the 
Barony, he never lost an opportunity of enlightening the outer 
barbarians among whom he had to live with tales of the 
“wondhers o’ the Barony” under different aspects and at 
different seasons. The present writer can recall through the 
mists of forty years the gaunt figure, the fiery eye, and nervous 
gesture of the old man as he used to tell of his great Christ- 
mas experience. “Did I ever see anything myself? Av 
coorse I did, and why nat? Where I seen everything that’s 
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worth seeing, good or bad.. It was in the ould masther’s 


i God rest his sow], iv a Christmas Eve above all days in 
ie world. We had our tay in the kitchen, and lashins © 


Be i isthress come down to 
 iverything, and the ould masther and mis to 
a us, a aivil o’ the likes o’ the fun; but shure ye know nothin 


it down here. Well, at last the ould masther ses to me, 
ss Own,’ ses he, if it’s a thing ye have to go home to yer 
mother’s to-night,’ ses he, ‘and be back agin, I’m thinkin’ ye 
‘ought to be goin’. It’s not right to be out too late on a Christ- 
‘mas night,’ ses he. Wid that I rus up and wint out, and was 
soon runnin’ acrass the fine dhry fields up the hill to Ard- 


‘mullen. Arrah, thim’s the fields ; not like the prashagh fields 


down here, all wet and clawber. Well, to me great delight, the 


~~ moon med every fut in the way as bright as cud be, and I went 


id a light heart, singin’ a little bit of a song, and thinkin’ 
BP pothie’ at all. Well, what do you think, but whin I was 
crassin’ the sand-pit field forby the ould windmill—ye a 
the spot, Martin—if I didn’t hear a turrible voice callin’ me : 
me name. Begorra, I shtud all as one as if I was shot, er 
looked round everywhere, but sarra Christian widin miles 0 


me. Wid that I begun to get a little heart again, and I was 


just goin’ to move on whin—‘ Own, Own,’ ses the Thing, two 
i myself. 

Ewell, sr, I shuk all over with the dhread and a cowld 
sweat, savin’ your presence, bursht out 0’ me, and I didn’t 
know from Adam where I was for a couple o succunds. But 
thin I lifted me hand, thremblin’ all over, and blessed meself— 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghosht—and wid thats 
the Lord be praised, I remembered that I often hard tell it 
wasn’t right to answer back a thing ° the soort, so I waits a 
Minnit to get breath, and then, me jewel, I darted off like a 
greyhound and never dhrew rein till I fell in a dead faint on 


~ my mother’s flure. Next mornin’ I ditarmined to lay the 


ase afore Father John, till I’d see if l did right or 
Pics, 0: whether I ie be bewitched or in the peak ls 
what not ; for a man never knows what'll become of him whin 
he has dalins wid thim things. So afther last Mass was over, 
I wint round to the vesthry, where I knew Father John was 
at his brukquest, and I sent in the clerk to say I wanted wan 
word wid his riverence. Begorra, in wan minnit I was 
ordhered in, and it’s himself was the nice laughy giatleme 
‘Morra, Own,’ ses he, ‘me Christmas box on ya,’ ses he, 
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4 bid aes 
Musha, thin, it's not well yer lookin’: what’s the matther wid 
ae ses he. Well, yer riverence,’ ses I, ‘I'd be hard set to 
les well,’ ses I, ‘ afther what happened me last night,’ ses I 
ey ue and : payin everything. “ And now, yer 
i ae tabt o right or wrong? i 
rence to tell me oe ses I, and to give ae - here eee 
wn, ses his riverence, ‘ye did arfi i : 5 
you know what I’m goin’ to tallovou; ai Rae well be 
you you did what you did. For, Own,’ ses ‘he ‘as long as 
ever you live,’ ses he, ‘ never attempt to answer a thing o’ the 
Soort whin it spakes to you of a Christmas night,’ ses he.” 
‘ Where be now the Owen Brennans and the rural life and 
simple beliefs of which they were the types? 
ee All = elements that went to produce the peculiar state of 
ings have endeavoured to chronicle lent themselves to 
speedy disintegration under the influence of new social condi- 
pone The large villages, the teeming population, the very 
ight-heartedness of the people, made emigration a veritable 
necessity as things Were ; and, on the other hand, produced the 
decay, the desolation, the dulness that to-day hang over the 
Barony like a pall. The big villages are but a collection of 
roofless ruins, grey gables mingle with the grey walls of the 
poate ry are silent, the churches but half-filled on 
y, and the pattern as im ible i 
the cross-bow or the oa Fp sck cogs 


II. 


The most striking characteristic of a country-side in the 
Barony is the number of narrow roads by which it is crossed in 
every direction. Running between walls of loose round stones 
they twist in such a zig-zag, haphazard fashion as to give one 
the idea that wayfaring by them is a pleasure to be pursued 
for its own sake, and not with a view of arriving anywhere in 
particular. They are, indeed, the product of an age of 
leisure—the days of the pack-horse and of the pillion. Hence 


comes their amazing narrowness, and the perennial problem - 


as to what would happen should two modern vehicles en- 
counter in their midst. It is, perhaps, due to the long-sighted 
adroitness of the Barony charioteers that this question has 
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.Temained mainly academic. The present writer remember’ 
no single occurrence of the difficulty. Nor is it likely to arise 
in the future. For the little roads are now almost quite 
deserted, the exigencies of a busier time hurrying the scantier 
population along routes more direct and more commodious. 
Yet are they not wholly functionless. Like the decrepit 
servants of some old-fashioned family reduced by death, de- 
parture, or decay, they shamble on through a round of simple 
services, bearing down to the Great Highway of which they 


are the tributaries, the life of the remoter villages and the pro- 


duce of the distant fields. 

For wherever they begin—and they often thread their 
tortuous way from a great distance—they end inevitably in the 
high road that leads from Luainford to the County Town. 
This fine thoroughfare—unsurpassed in Ireland—goes through 
the heart of the Barony for fourteen miles, forming the 
vertebre of its traflic system—the great road-shed off which 
its;many minor modes of intercommunication all diverge. 
Fifty years ago it was the centre of the life of the Barony, the 
stage on which its chiefest characteristics were displayed. Nor 
did it lack an observant and appreciative eye to watch its inci- 
dents. By its sides lay the homes of the people and the fields 
in which their days were spent. And, sooth to say, in these 
good old times the stress of life was none too great but that 
the husbandman could find leisure, in the pauses of his toil, 
to “pass the time o’ day” to any honest man that might be 
going by, or to widen the bounds of his professional know- 
ledge by inquiries as to “ how the craps was doin’ in his part 
of the country.” 

One such student of current affairs comes back to my 
memory from out the shadows of the past. A man of many 
gifts, with a keen relish for the picturesque and humorous side 
of things, he had exceptional opportunities for indulging his 
peculiar tastes. His neat cottage and garden lay so between 
two small properties that neither landlord could prove a title 
to them, and thus Barny occupied the unique position of a 
rentless proprietor of his little place. He cultivated his few 
roods with small labour; and his wife, a thrifty and cheery 
person, who “thought the world” of her husband, managed 
the affairs of their childless home with such skill as to let her 
good man follow the bent of his temperament without fear 
and without reproach. 
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Barny was a born altruist, and was not merely an observer 
but a helper of his kind. He was never happier than when he 
was working for others. Sometimes he was to be seen “ settin’ 
the praties ” for the poor widow down the road that “ had no 
wan to do a hand’s turn for her, the craycher, nor as much as 
a brass fardian under her roof to bless hershel wit.” Some- 
times he lent a hand at the bellows for Mick, the gigantic 
blacksmith, and listened to the varied gossip at the forge; or 
he was to be seen “ shlippin’ down” into Knock-na-Connor for 
“a bit o’ tabaccky for a poor ould cripple that hadn’t a blasht 
this two days, God help him,” or “reddin’ up the chapel- 
yard” for Father John; or teaching the children at the Big 
House—with whom he was a prime favourite—an elaborate 
‘system of military drill which he declared to be the “ identical 
same that made a man o’ the Juke o’ Wellinton,” but which 
was really a garbled reproduction of his observations in the 
Luainford barrack square. 

But, oftenest of all, he was to be seen by the side of the 
great high road, a delighted observer of the varied life that 
flowed by his door. No man knew better the times and 
seasons that made it peculiarly attractive. On market days, 
for instance, how interesting the great vehicular procession 
that wended its easy-going way to Luainford! What a display 
of “dray” and “kish” and “crate”—those rustic argosies 
freighted with the simple merchandise of the homestead and 
the field. Sometimes it would be a farmer seated with praise- 
worthy self-denial on the narrow shaft of his cart, hard by his 
horse’s tail, who drove along a high crate, which was little less 
than a menagerie of domestic live stock. Over the top would 
leer the loutish visage and lolling tongue of a calf—-through 
the bars would peer the bewildered face of a sheep—while a 
substratum of little pigs—“ bonnuvs” in the local speech— 
would make their presence known by squealing protests 
against the joltings of the road which huddled them so uncere- 
moniously together. Or again, it would be the open dray, in 
the midst of which Barny would recognise the good woman of 
the household, wrapped in an ample cloak, and surrounded by 
the fruits of many a month of patient industry—the neatly- 
covered crocks of butter, the different baskets that contained 
the barn-door fowl in every stage of development, from the 
new-laid egg to the “clockin” hen—the produce of the 
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ing-needle—and certain verdant 
” for the growth of which the 


Barony enjoyed a distinguished reputation among _horticul- 
tural Pe asecenti even as far as Banagher and Mullingar. ; 

Or anon, it might be the wains high piled with sacks 0 
f which the guiding spirit punc- 
s horse by detona- 
ht be the motley 


spinning-wheel and the knitt 
bundles of cabbage “ plants, 


corn or flour, by the side o 
tuated his inarticulate encouragement to hi: 
tions from his huge whip. Or again, 1t mig 





MARKET DAY AT LUAINFORD. {W. Lawrence, Dublin, 


Photograph by] 


driving anything or nothing as 


: —the host of irregulars 5 
infantry—the hos humour, bearing Barny with 


they trudged along in high good 
them, to mingle in the mighty tid 
flowed the livelong Saturday throu 
old town. ; 

Dwellers in the remotest country parts, nowadays, have 
little idea of the fascination 


tic folk fifty years ago. \ 
Gitigration aoe The glory of the country town in Ireland 


gh the streets of the quaint 


e of traffic that ebbed and 


which “ going to town” had for 
This is not wholly due to the 
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On Barny, certain! 
- Yy, the charms of Luaj 
oes Oe earlier morning “ ee Gannon 
and leisurely style of sal ick 
Pleased a former generation. Who bis ‘hot es) eee 


the vendor’s avowed ici 
c Scepticism as to the buyer’s “ knowin’ 
Er yiie es see oe and then a valeniainty Siebarst 
T consigned t 
render Sniper nee oO an uncomfortable fate the 
€ such a juncture men of 
the style of B i i 
5 unct arny in 
; beg Pies right, not merely to intervene, One tear, 
pati Of agreement, was never questioned. =e 
ee au Beas anid yee exhortation—“ Come here 
» hon » and don’t be makin’ a fool 
self-appointed arhiter d y Wee i aes 
é ecreed that the “ spli 
deffer,” and the dis Sicrally ig 
; pute ended paradoxically in i 
. . . a 
agreement to that which neither intended to ae nort ee 
the outset. ee 
peers po Be eee adjuncts of this commercial trans- 
; ; claspings and slappings of hands— 
pea ies qcbartures— the transparent Finn about a slea! 
o “had great luckin’ at the bonnuvs this while back ” 


marked with the sign of transferred i 
suzerainty—the adi - 
ee vi hamnarale| ee opie. with evens eeaine eos 
1 ul, they pledged one another in “ ies ” 
is ee punch, and predicted a glorious finan dite tos 

ne ae bastes ” that gave occasion to the conviviality. 

ip mea a the ramble through the thronged streets, flanked 
sides by an industrial exhibition of lighter mer- 
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chandize—the crocks of yellow butter; the “standings” of 
country confectionery; the tables spread with cockles or a 
strange dark edible sea-weed called “ dilisk ;” the turner, with 


his Show of wooden ware, including bed-posts, coloured into a 


well-intentioned imitation of mahogany; the handy man, that 
made baskets and bee-hives, and the Cheap Jack, even then 
disposing of his goods at that tremendous sacrifice, which 
seems to be a chronic condition of his calling. 

And then when his own little purchases were complete, 
how many commissions had the kindly Barny to execute for 
the gentle and simple of his neighbourhood! Sometimes it 
was a merely speculative inquiry, such as to find out “ what ’ud 
they be axin for a good scythe out here whin the meddas ’ud 
be cutten?” At others it was the more immediate need of 
“another bottle from the docthor for the child that’s so donny 
this while back,” or to inquire if there was “an American 
letther for Peggy?” to bring the “ thrifle o’ snuff to the widow 
Carty—God help her,” to get the “commands” for the big 
house, and the newspaper for Father John. 

But never would the summer day close without a long and 
delighted contemplation of the chief spectacle of Luainford— 
the wonders and the glories of the barrack square. In mili- 
tary matters, as in others, Luainford has sadly fallen from its 
high estate. Fifty years ago it was the headquarters of a 
General; and the large numbers of cavalry and artillery as 
well as of infantry, contributed in no small degree to the local 
colour of the streets and the general attractiveness of the town. 
But it was the parade in the barrack square that afforded the 
most unfailing delight to rural visitors. The long and for- 
midable array, the gleam of arms, the mysterious connection 
between the fierce, inarticulate command of the officers and 
the prompt movements of the men, the clatter of musketry, the 
booming of cannon, the blare of bugle and of band, above all 

the sight of the “General” himself, who, it was awesomely 
whispered, had “ fought agin Boney,” but who was now chiefly 
notable for a full habit of body, a purple countenance, and an 
ejaculatory style of much warmthand strength. 

These, surely, were experiences worth many miles of travel 
to acquire and furnishing material for reflection and recital in 
the fields and by the firesides for many a day to come. And 
from such things grew the good-will with which the Tommy 
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Atkins of those times was greeted by the rustic when he 
appeared at the local festivities in the Barony. Thus, too, it 
came about that certain gallant and guileless “ boys ” fell easy 
victims to the fascinations of the recruiting sergeant, as with 
his flowing ribbons and open-handed generosity he paraded 
the streets of Luainford on market-days. Poor youths, doomed 
ere many years had passed to meet a miserable death in the 
sane of Sebastapol, far from the kindly folk they loved sa 
well. 

In the intervals between such excitements the rural philo- 
sopher had much congenial material in the other local events 
that were wont to enliven the thoroughfare by his door. Fore- 
most amongst these was the great gathering of the people on 
Sundays, when men, women, and children came trooping over 
the hills to the little wayside chapel of St. John. What inhabi- 
tant of that district who has passed the meridian of life can 
fail to notice the painful decline from the numbers of those 
who in pre-emigration days filled the highway on their weekly 
pilgrimage to Mass. What an immense throng of moving 
humanity crowded the roads! How decorously and yet how 
pleasantly they fared in groups and companies of five or six, 
the men attired in a garb which so little varied as to be almost 
a uniform—the cutaway coat of bluish-grey, with the in- 
variable flat brass buttons, the tieless neck, the flowered waist- 
coat, the corduroy smalls, the greyish stocking and neatly 
greased shoe, the inevitable tall hat. Nor less decorous, the 
modest matron, with long enveloping cloak and handkerchief 
over the frilled cap, the maidens with simple shawl on head, 
the gossoons arrayed from top to toe in corduroy, the children 
in arms fated to lift voices of discordant wailing at the most 
inopportune moments of the sacred ceremony. 

It was in this, the fullest assembly of the people, that the 
news of the week was learned and discussed. Scarcely was 
Mass over when the congregation broke into groups outside the 
church to hear the local gossip of births, marriages, and 
deaths, in and around the parish. The wider aspect of current 
affairs was treated by recognised authorities. Chief amongst 
these was “the masther”—as the local school teacher was 
called—a man of commanding presence, and much formality 
and sesquipedalianism. His views on home and foreign 
affairs were listened to with an unquestioning reverence which 
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this journalistic age of ours cannot understand. I remember 
that he was particularly strong on the motives which actuated 
the Great Powers, and had a poor opinion of the prospects of 
peace. “ These clouds,” he would conclude, “ are ominous of 
a storm.” Respectful demands for further views produced 
fuller enlightenment, but the pronouncements were never 
complete without reference to a character at all times regarded 
with much interest by the Irish peasantry. J 

“ Arrah, Masther, fwhat de ya think will the Rooshia man 
be doin’ now?” : ; ; 

“They say, James, that he’s advancin’ with railroad 
rapacity to the impayrial raygions o’ th’ Aste.” 

This gratifying information would produce much mutual 
nodding and winking. ; : 

“Musha, more power to him! Himsel’ is the rale boy. 

“ He'll give them a good stob yit, Mick?” 

“Troth, then, he will so, Larry.” 

“JT wouldn’t put it pasht him.” ih 

“Wow, wow.” This latter, a very condensed appreciation 
of Muscovite- strategy for which it is hard to find an equiva- 
lent in our modern speech. : 

Ancther local function that filled the roads on certain fine 
autumn mornings has disappeared from modern Ireland. And 
surely if we would fathom the real depths of the Celtic nature, 
it richly deserves remembrance. It was called in the Barony 
a Mehill. Scientifically viewed, it may be described as an 
application of che principles of co-operation to acts of charity 
or courtesy. Thus, if a family were suddenly deprived of its 
bread-winner, and the crops stood in danger of being lost, a 
crowd of the neighbours appeared one morning without notice 
on the ground, and in a few hours garnered what it would take 
the struggling proprietors many weeks of labour to save. This 
was the charitable form, and this form is not yet quite extinct. 

The complimentary form calls for some little detailing, for 
it is to be feared that it is wholly departed. Yet what feature 
of Irish life was more creditable to, and more characteristic 
of, our better nature than that seen on a harvest morning long 
ago, when one or other of the local gentry to whom the 
neighbourhood was particularly grateful would rise to find his 
fields black with unbidden: reapers come from all the country 
round to show their gratitude and affection for those so long in 
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their midst, of whom the a 
heir y knew “ the seed, breed, a d - 
tion,” and who had endeared themselves by daily Webieece 


and maids followed modest] i 
f y to bind the sheaves; nor w 
oe went to complete the idyl the patient apeide a 
Poor local Ruths “ to glean the ears of corn that remain 


trees, and great was the i 
: good humour and goodwill that pre. 
vailed. Nor could any form of Local Veto pees oe ain 


At evening, when the last sto i 
ok was raised and 
aie pledging of toasts at the Big House, what = ae 
and heartfelt good wishes, what recallings of common joys and 


Past half century. 


But all was not over even then For soon t 
val € 3 he sou 
St Bt oe oo the gloaming, and the Tight 
a e Minstrel of the Bar 
ah was calling all and sundry to the swept Ay paiied bax 
Hy aloft in awful state—his chair upon the kitchen table 
ap € popular flutist discoursed the melodies so dear to his 
Sales accompanied by a rhythmic tapping of his right foot, 
which seemed to have a marvellous effect, not merely in 


Si Hi a still more energetic manner. And thus in the 
on ae pleasure dearest to the heart of the Barony, the good 
ae ,8ave themselves up to the full tide of enjoyment, and 

8ing far from them for the moment the cankering cares of 
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life, they prolonged the blissful hour far into the autumn 
night. 
But after all, it was the foreign element—the varied 
characters from outside, passing through the Barony on their 
way elsewhere—that always aroused the chiefest interest. 
Twice in the twenty-four hours the great mail coach thundered 
down the road, its passage fixing points for the calculation of 
time second only to the rising and the setting of the sun. 
Lumbering post-chaises with tawdry postillions never failed 
to bring curious sight-seers to the cottage doors eager to 
identify the occupants. Still more marked was the delight 
at the transit of the heavy van in which the showman and his 
mysteries travelled to the Races; and excitement reached to 
fever-height when the “hard word” went round that “the 
Revenue” were coming, followed by the appearance of that 
blue-coated force, long since extinct, which was fated to make 
as many bootless forays as the Arthurian heroes in quest of the 
Sangreal. 

One scene in particular that renewed itself infallibly at 
stated seasons was so local, and has so utterly departed, as to 
demand especial chronicling. 

When the spring was merging into summer and the stress 
of the sowing-time had been rewarded by the rich and tender 
verdure that covered the fields, the Barony folk became aware 
cf the passing through their midst of a strange and primitive 
form of passenger traffic. Everybody knows the flat and 
open cart called a dray. Lines of these, heavily laden with 
their singular human freight, formed the groundwork of the 
scene. On the drays forms were placed at right angles to 
line of motion, and closely packed with men. On the surface 
of the cart behind were seated yet another row, their pendant 
feet resting on a rope loosely hung from shaft to shaft. The 
passengers themselves were of a type so different from the 
Barony men as to favour the theory of a distinct ethnological 
origin. Dark of visage, small, wiry, with round heads and 

retroussé noses—their demeanour for the most part was 
suspicious and silent and sad—full of that spiritless meek- 
ness that comes from an unavailing fight with fortune. 
Their broken English made them still more alien as they 
journeyed farther east, and their dress—an arrangement of 
white fustian and woollen comforter—approximated rather to 
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the costume of the English navvy than- paili 

attire of the Irish peasant. The papi feet a their ney 
was usually a small red bundle and a reaping-hook carried on 
the shoulder and carefully swathed in a thumb-rope of ha 

Such, in brief, was the appearance of that pitiable at 

ie enduring class doomed by the necessities of their hard 
ot to a yearly exile that they might scrape together amidst 
unspeakable privations just enough to prevent their dear ones 
from being thrown out of the little bog-side cabin consecrated 
to them by all the joys and sorrows of their lowly lives. 

Such, fifty years ago, was the Western harvestman—the 
Spalpeen as he was always called in the dialect of the Barony. 
It is worth noting—since there is ground for thinking this use 
of the word local—that, while the more general and uncom- 
plimentary meaning was not unknown, it was not necessarily so 
applied to the harvestman. The Spalpeen was a man who 
had to go to England to reap the harvest—a man, to be sure 
. bane cei Ses since the Barony people were never 

ained to foreign service—b 
Seat of blameless cbamacter. eae Cia aes 
ay, more, it was recognised that a dee igi 
often sustained the poor wayfarer. A scene of Dh tek the 
unobserved witness in a Midland town many years ago has 
never left my memory ; it so illustrated the spontaneity with 
which our people drop into the religious vein. A Spalpeen 
had just purchased an orange from a basket woman, who, on 
the conclusion of the transaction, genially wished ‘her 
customer “ God speed-ya, and good luck, honest man.” 
To this the traveller replied, 

‘Tm going a long and lonely journey, ma’am.” 
an ey said the pious dame, falling back with much 
ate aan on the great ground of consolation, “God ‘ill 

I shall never forget the unaffected fervour wi i 
the poor exile replied, as, raising his hat a little, pea ae 
voice full of feeling, “I put my thrist in God.” 

Whereupon the honest woman concluded the dialogue by 
remarking with more piety than dogmatic exactitude, : 

Ya cudn’t put it in a betther man.” 

= hi ge the migration of the Spalpeen is connected, too, 
e of the best remembered incidents of old Barony life. It 
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chanced that one lovely evening at the close of May, Barny the 
Philosopher was seated by his door, in friendly converse with 
Paul the Turner, who was his nearest neighbour. The con- 
versation, he used to tell, had reference to the “sight oO’ 
Spalpeens” that had passed that day, and had drifted into a 
compassionate discussion of their unenviable lot, when a low- 
sized man of shambling gait appeared on the road and drew 
up before them with the unfamiliar salutation, “ Morra, min.” 

When Barny had returned the greeting, the Spalpeen 
followed up his remark by asking if he “might be bould 
enough to threspass on them for a bit iv a coal” for his pipe. 
Barny, with kindly hospitality, bade the stranger enter his 
cottage. The poor traveller was bending over the fire to get 
what he asked, when he was seen to sway and stagger, and 
Barny had just time to support him as he fell back fainting 
into his arms. When he was restored by the remedies at 
their command, and had rested himself by the hearth, they 
got his story from him bit by bit. He was not a communi- 
cative man, and his tale was interspersed with long lapses of 
silence and much reflective spitting into the fire. It seemed 
that he had come “ all the ways from Meey®, walkin’ every peg 
o’ the road,” to save up every halfpenny he could. Things 
had gone badly with him last year, and he started with the 
idea of a larger income and a lesser outlay than ever on this 
trip. Hence he would save the small fare on the dray, and 
had walked nearly thirty miles that day practically fasting. 
“ Arrah, how,” said he, flashing up for a moment, “cud I be asy 
atin’ or dhrinkin’ when I thought o’ hershel and the little 
gossoon not knowin’ where to turn for a bit or sup this day ?” 
But this mistaken policy had borne its fruit in his present 
weakness, and neither Barny nor his wife would hear of the 
wanderer faring further that night. Thev gave him of their 
best, and, refreshed by a good night’s rest, he set forth in the 
morning, his language quite inadequate to express his grati- 
tude. “ But shure there’s One abow, anyhow, that'll luk to it. 
His blessin’ an ye, night, noon, and marnin’, for all ye did to 
the black sthranger.” 

The later autumn had come, and Barny and his wife were 
seated one night by the fire, when the door-latch was lifted, 
and fumbling footsteps advanced towards them from the 
gloom. When the rays of the little rushlight fell upon the 
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figure they knew it at once. It was the Spalpeen. Weak 
worn and manifestly ailing, he was iiecker and aes ge 
speech than ever, but not too slow to express his delight at 
the sight of his benefactors. He was going home. The har- 
_ vest had been good, and he had the “ bit o’ rint med anyhow,” 
but somehow or another he was getting home very slowly. He 
felt very quare in himself, alanna,” tired and weak and 
skupid,” and “ now and again he’d take a sthrong wakeness 
and fall out o” his shtannin’ all as one as he did here afore.” 

“T was laid out to come to see yees, anyhow, goin’ home 
o’ me, but I wouldn’t be thresspassin’ on yees for the night’s 
lodgin’ only that I tuk bad betune Luainford and this, and 
was hard set to dhrag mysel’ this far. But I'll be all right 
to-morrow.” 

_ It was soon clear, however, that he was in a grave and 
critical condition. He swooned twice by the hearth, and the 
second time he was brought back to consciousness with much 
difficulty. Some of the neighbours gathered in and gave such 
help as they could. One was told to “ shlip down to the Big 
House” for brandy and whatever other curative agencies sug- 
gested themselves to the people there. Another was gravely 
called aside by Barny and bidden to “ hurry for Father John.” 
When the good priest arrived, his long experience of the sick 
showed him that the Spalpeen was near his end. The cause 
was not at all obscure. The emaciated frame told its tale of 
voluntary starvation, neglect, fatigue, that he might not lessen 
the little store he wore in the small wallet round his neck. 
But the waning life in him flickered up into wonderful vitality 
as the gentle and genial priest addressed him in the familiar 
Irish tongue, and in the little room in which they laid him 
made him sensible of his condition, and received the supreme 
confidences which his situation demanded. Those who know 
our people will not need to be told of the utter unselfishness 
which so often marks a death like this. Brought suddenly 
face to face with the end of his earthly hopes, the poor man 
met his fate with characteristic meekness. His thought, his 
care, were all for others—for his wife and boy first of all, and 
then for his hosts and for the trouble and expense he all 
unwittingly had brought upon them. Reassured on this latter 
point by the priest, he gave such particulars as enabled the 
good man to hold out hope of having his own to kneel around 
him at the last, or at least to lay him in the grave. Forthwith 
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he despatched approved parishioners in various directions to 
carry out his purpose. One offered his horse, another got a 
gig from the local Big House and drove off in the night fur- 
nished with a letter from ewe! John to the priest in the 
i ish whence the Spalpeen came. 
Sica ahile the dying Pacer slowly worse through he 
night and all next day. Those that tended him with such kindly 
care noticed that he often wandered in his speech, talking 
much in Irish, apparently to his wife, but oftenest about one 
“ Mihauleen,” who seemed to represent the care nearest to 


his heart. At times he would rouse himself and break out 


in English, in a tone of mild triumph—* I have it here, yer 


‘hanner, I have it here.” And then again the clouded brain 


would clear, and as he knew the Barony faces round his bed, 
he would salute them with a faint “ God bless yees. 

In the still dawn of the following morning, as Barny was 
watching the rising sun turn the lake below him to gold, he 
heard the rumble of the gig, and knew that the Spalpeen’s 
wife had come. A little woman with red petticoat os 
shawled head, she had beside her a small wiry boy in fade 
corduroy. Her first word was, “ Am I in time ¢ and, being 
told she was, “ Thanks be to God for all His marcies —she 
was led forthwith to the oe There, with natural delicacy, 

icken family were left alone. 
. bn heat later Teh they entered to offer the poor woman 
‘some refreshment, they found that the Spalpeen was dead. 
His wife was kneeling by the bed rocking herself to and fro 
and crying very quietly. By her side the little boy in wide- 


eyed awe was looking for the first time in his life on the 
~ solemn face of Death. 


Text day they buried him. In the afternoon little groups 
of eee peuule gathered near the door, and soon it 
became evident that all the neighbourhood had turned out tc 
‘swell the stranger’s funeral. The procession to the grave 
was so striking as to be long after spoken of in the ene 
First. came companies of grave men, walking four or five 
‘abreast, and either silent or conversing in hushed tones, and 
‘of themes arising out of the sad occasion. Then came Fi 
‘string of vehicles from the gentry and strong farmers around, 
and then the coffin, swathed in snow-white cloths, and borne 
by willing relays of men and youths. Behind it walked unob- 
trusively the poor wife and child, and with them their sympa- 
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thetic hosts, Barny leading the prayers that were kept up 
uninterruptedly by those around the dead. At the gate of 
the graveyard they were met by Father John. According to 
the old Barony custom, they carried the coffin all round the 
enclosure before laying it in the new-made grave. The rites 
at the tomb were made the occasion of a little address from 
Father John that was long remembered in the district. “It 
does my heart good,” said he, “ to see my people here to-day in 
such unusual numbers. For I know right well that it isn’t 
because of blood relationship, or fashion, or any gain to your- 
selves that you're here. It’s your own pure-hearted Christian 
charity, and may God reward you for it with the reward He 
has so richly promised to everyone that’s considerate and 
compassionate. ‘There’s just one word I want to say to 
complete the kind action of to-day. The poor stranger we 
are burying will lie amongst us here far from his own kith 
and kin. None of his people will probably ever come here 
to pray at his grave. Now let us ‘ell his poor widow standing 
here to-day that as we took care of him in life, so will we 
take care of him in death, and that whenever we come here 
to pray for our own we will feel ourselves bound not to forget 
to pray for him also.” 

It was thus the custom arose in the Barony that whenever 
a funeral was over at Kilcommon, and the crowd dispersed to 
pray at the tombs of their kindred, they never left the church- 
yard without betaking themselves to a well-worn spot by the 
corner of the ruin, and praying for a while at the Spalpeen’s 
Grave. 


And here must I needs bring to a close these glimpses of 
old-world days. But for the curious in such matters it may be 
interesting to know that it is the limits of my space and not 
the lack of matter that compels my ending. Much still remains 
untold about that simple and singular time. I do but touch 
the very fringe of the question here, and were I sure that the 
fortunes of the old Barony folk would attract others as they 
must attract the survivors of what they tell, then would a very 
mine of memories be at their disposal. Nor is it such a diffi- 
cult piece of literary necromancy to summon back to life this 
vanished past. What a motley troop of characters awaits the 
waving of his wand who would people once again the roads; 
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the hillsides, and the homes that lie so bare and tenantless 
to-day! What a throng of incidents recall themselves in which 
tragedy and comedy, awe and familiarity, jostle one another in 
the highway or the hovel, before the justice-seat and even in 
the House of God! Who will weave them into works of death- 
less fancy before they are quite forgotten, and before the 
passing away of those whose memory is the spell that summons 
them to life again? 
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